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Licked Kitten 


Leslie was walking through the 
woods on his way to church in a little town 
near Sydney, Australia. 

Up the path a ways he saw two dogs, 
heads bent low, mouths close together 

“Must be a dog fight,” he reasoned. But 
it was a strange fight, for he could hear no 
growling. 

When he came closer to the dogs he 
discovered that between them— in fact, al- 
most in their mouths—was a little animal. 

“I can’t let that little animal be killed 
by those two big dogs,” he muttered. 

So he stepped into the fray and pushed 
the dogs back. Instead of snarling, the dogs 
whimpered, but Leslie didn’t notice the 
difference at the time. He picked up the 
animal and was surprised to see that it was 
a kitten, only a few weeks old, and covered 
with mud. Although it was dirty, it wasn’t 
injured, and didn’t seem afraid. The dogs 
sat back, their eyes fixed on the little kitten, 
watching everything Leslie did to it. 
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Just then a lady came by. Leslie asked 
her what she thought ought to be done 
next. “Why not put the kitten on the 


e: ground and see what the dogs do to it?” 


she said. “We'll watch, and if they hurt it, 
we can stop them.” 

Leslie did so. At once the dogs rushed at 
the kitten. The boy watched closely. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “they’re licking 
it!” 

And a thorough job they did! They 
didn’t stop licking till all the mud was 


washed off and the little cat looked cute 
and cuddly again. 


Then, at last, the dogs rested. Leslie and 
the woman started on their way and the 
kitten, on its wobbly legs, tried to follow. 
This would never do. Imagine a cat in 
church! 

Leslie turned around. “Go home!” he 
said to the kitten. 

At once the dogs leaped to the kitten’s 
side and, nuzzling it gently, guided it to 
a gate at the back of its owner’s garden and 
pushed it inside. 

What kind dogs they were! They re- 
minded me of three other dogs I read 
about. One of them jumped off a pier and 
went swimming in a lake. When it came 
back and tried to climb out it got caught 
under the floor of the pier and was in 
danger of drowning. 

The other two dogs pawed at the top of 
the floor above but soon saw that this 
would do no good. So they ran over to a 
fisherman and pestered him till he left his 
work and followed them. Reaching the 
pier, he quickly saw what the trouble was 
and began at once to cut a hole through 
the floor. 

The minute he began to do this the two 
dogs became quiet, apparently understand- 
ing that he was helping their friend. When 
the hole was large enough, the trapped dog 
wriggled through, then covered the man 
with sticky kisses. 

How thoughtful and grateful these dogs 
were. It makes me think—if there is quar- é 
reling in your home, perhaps you ought 
to start treating one another like little 
dogs! It could make home a happier place 
to live in. 


Your friend, 


nn Ware 














Car Crash on Deer Curve 





By IRMA LEE HORNING 


pat awoke with a start. Something was 
wrong, but what? Oh, she was standing 
on her head—almost! 

“What happened, Mother?” she cried. Not 
only was she standing on her head, but 
something warm was trickling on her fore- 
head. 

“Don’t worry, Pat,” mother soothed her. 
“We are all safe and no one is seriously 
hurt. We were turned topsy-turvy just now. 
The car skidded and rolled over on its side.” 

By this time nine-year-old Pat was wide 
awake and looking around. Sure enough, 
their 51 Ford was lying on its right side 
and people were crowding around trying to 
help. 


Soon someone managed to open a door 
and called, “Give me your hand, girlie. I'll 
help you out!” and Pat was at last standing 
on level ground again. She saw that some- 
one had already helped mother and Jim out, 
and she watched as others helped dad climb 
Out too. 

She began to sob, she felt so frightened. 
She clung to her mother as they followed a 
kind woman who invited them to wash in 
her house nearby. They found a little scratch 
on Pat’s forehead. It was the only injury to 
anyone in the family. 

As Pat listened to mother telling what 
had happened, she was glad she had obeyed 
dad just a half hour earlier. To page 16 


A crowd soon gathered around the upside-down car. Pat was inside it, standing on her head! 
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W. H. ANDERSON 


PIONEER 


By 
V. E. ROBINSON 


Chapter 8: Paying the Price 


panes you have thought as you read 
these stories that Harry Anderson led 
a very interesting and enjoyable life. You 
may even have thought that you would like 
to go to Africa sometime yourself, and trek 
around the veld in an ox wagon. Perhaps 
you would observe many lions, baboons, and 
other wild animals. Perhaps you think that 
being a missionary is easy. Harry Anderson 
would be the first one to tell you that a mis- 
sionary’s life is not easy. Unless you are 
willing to endure hardship as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, he would advise you not to 
go to the mission field. It is true that things 
have changed greatly since he came to 
Africa more than 60 years ago. Hardly any- 
one travels anywhere in Africa by ox wagon 
now. But the heathenism, the cruelty and 
superstition are still there. The need is as 
great as ever. There are still thousands of 
villages waiting to hear the story of the 
gospel. 

Suppose in imagination we do a little 
traveling with Elder Anderson. No doubt 
you have taken hikes sometimes and have 
walked fifteen, twenty, or even twenty-five 
miles in one day. You remember how tired 
you were the next day. Perhaps you didn’t 
even get up. Suppose you were asked to walk 
like that, day after day, for two or three 
long months. Instead of being in a com- 
fortable home with a soft, warm bed, you 


sleep out under the stars on a mat on the 
hard ground. The rain comes up and there 
is no shelter as you tramp along. When it 
comes time to camp, the wood is too wet 
and you cannot make a fire, so you have to be 
satisfied with cold food and trying to sleep in 
wet clothes. As a result, you come down with 
malaria fever. Your head feels as if it would 
split with the pain, and you can find no rest 
whichever way you turn. You dose yourself 
with quinine, and a few days later, feeling 
weak and washed out, you continue your 
trip. You arrive home to find that the locusts 
have left nothing green in your garden. In 
the evening you light your kerosene lamp, 
sit down and pull a book off the shelf. It 
comes to pieces in your hands. The ants 
have eaten it up. 

When the Andersons first went across 
the Zambezi River to establish Rusangu 
Mission, there was no money for a good 
house, but they went, notwithstanding. 
Harry put up a little mud house with a grass 
roof, cut holes in the wall for windows, and 
put mosquito netting over the holes. Then 
the white ants ate the netting, and the 
mosquitoes came in anyway. 

Not long after he had finished that first 
mud-and-pole house, Harry Anderson left 
on a trip, expecting to return before the an- 
nual rains began. But rain began to fall 
two weeks earlier than usual that year. Ly- 
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ing alone at home one night, Nora Ander- 
son heard the rain falling heavily while the 
wind rattled the door. Fearing for the safety 
of little Naomi, she picked up the child and 
took her into her own bed. A few moments 
later the entire wall of the house collapsed, 
pouring mud and water all over Naomi’s 
bed. The shock seemed more than the 
mother could endure, but she grimly held on 
until her husband arrived home two days 
later. Greeting him, she said, “Harry, I’m 
tired. It seems I have no more energy left.” 
A few nights later she woke him up say- 
@ she felt chilly. He arose and got hot- 
water bottles and hot bricks for her, and 
piled on the blankets, but it seemed of little 
use. It was malaria fever, and after a few 
days it turned into its most terrible form, 
blackwater fever. For two days Harry hardly 
left her side. There was no doctor nearer 
than a hundred miles. One evening he could 
see that she had reached a crisis. 


Taking Naomi by the hand, he let her ap- 
proach her mother’s bed, and told her 
plainly that she might not see her mother 
alive in the morning. Nora lay all uncon- 
scious of what was going on around her. A 
few minutes later Harry heard his little 
girl’s voice in the next room as she pleaded 
with God to spare her mother’s life. God 
























heard their prayers and the mother was a 
little better in the morning, but not out of 
danger. 

The next day Harry took his wife in a 
hammock six miles to the nearest railway 
siding, flagged the weekly mail train, and 
went with her 1,000 miles to Kimberley, 
where he stayed with her for two weeks. 
Here she made a slow recovery, but the 
doctor warned her against ever going back 
into the tropics, saying a return attack of 
blackwater fever would mean the end of her 
life. 

During those two weeks the Andersons 
stayed with a fine Adventist family, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. V. Wilson. Both the husband 
and wife were nurses. One day Mrs. Ander- 
son called Harry to her and told him she 
wanted him to take the train the next day 
and return to the mission. 

So, with a heavy heart he took the train 
back to the north, while his wife and Naomi 
were taken on down to our sanitarium at the 
Cape, where loving hands did all that could 
be done to build up Nora’s strength again. 

How slowly the days passed for Harry 
Anderson far to the north! The mail came 
only once a week, and eagerly he awaited 
the coming of the carrier from the nearest 
post office, 18 miles away. One morning 
after Nora had been gone nearly two 
months, the mail boy arrived with two 
telegrams in the bag. The first informed Mr. 
Anderson that his wife had suffered a re- 
To page 22 
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Hardly had mother picked up the little girl when 
the wall fell on the bed where she had been lying. 








Pete's Reminder 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


omy was striding grimly down the street, 
his hands knotted into fists as hard as 
rocks, his lips clamped tight, his eyes nar- 
rowed, his nostrils quivering with sup- 
pressed anger. 

He’d show that Butch Cassady! Nobody 
was going to make remarks like that about 
him—not about Pete Manning—and get 
away with it! Nobody was going to call 
Pete Manning a mutton-head! 

Pete hesitated for the red light on the 
corner, then went against the light. He was 
half running now on the sidewalk, brushing 
past the people who were hurrying home 
from work. Pete knew where he could find 
Butch. Butch Cassady would be hanging 
out at the malt shop, as he did every day 
after school, hanging out and making wise- 
cracks about all the kids. Well, Butch was 
in for a surprise today. Yes, sir! When 
Butch came out of the malt shop today 
with that big smile all over his face, he'd 
really have a surprise! 

Jack had told Pete all about Butch’s wise- 
cracks that afternoon. “Ha, ha! Butch really 
kept the gang laughing till some of us had 
to leave. But I bet the others are still laugh- 
ing; Butch is such a card.” 

“Well, he’s one card that’s going to get 
ripped in two when I find him!” Pete had 
stated. 

Jack looked up in surprise. “Hey, don’t 
get into a fight with Butch, now. And what- 
ever you do, don’t tell him I told you what 
he said!” 

Jack was worried. “Probably Butch didn’t 
mean what he said. You know—he was just 
joking. He made cracks about everyone. He 
didn’t mean just you, personally.” 

“I don’t care what he meant or whom else 
he talked about,” Pete said angrily. “If he 
called me a mutton-head just because he 
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did better than I on that test today, then 
he’s got trouble coming—fast!” With that 
Pete had taken off. 

Pete knew better than to start trouble in 
the malt shop. He'd wait outside. Better 
yet, he’d wait till Butch was on one of the 
side streets across from a vacant lot. Then 
he’d give Butch the works! He'd show 
him. 

Pete’s thoughts were interrupted as he 
glanced around for a place to hide. Then 
he found one, near a telephone booth. From 
his hiding spot he could see Butch in the 
malt shop. It was a good thing he'd made 
time getting here, because Butch and a 
bunch of the fellows were leaving. “Just 
wait, Butch! Just wait!” Pete said in a low 
voice, as he watched Butch and the fellows 
paying the waitress. 

Then they were stepping out of the malt 
shop into the soft evening air. The sunlight 
was casting long shadows across the streets 
and a light breeze carried the odors of 
flowers and freshly cut lawns. Pete’s eyes 
narrowed again. 

Butch and the boys started down the 
street. Pete followed about three quarters 
of a block behind them. They kept right on 
going, until Butch suddenly swung off down 
the street on which he lived. But then Butch 
hesitated and called back to one of the boys, 
and they stood talking for about five min- 
utes. Meanwhile Pete continued on down 
the street until he was quite near them, bu 
they did not notice him. 

Butch said, “So long. See you tomorrow in 
school!” and turned and started down the 
street. A man was mowing his lawn far 
down, but otherwise the place was deserted. 

Pete hurried. He caught up with Butch 
right beside several large vacant lots. 
“Butch!” He half shouted the name. 























Butch swung around. “Hi, ya, Pete! How’s 
it going?” 

“I heard that crack you made about me 
today,” Pete said in a low voice. 

“Oh? What crack was that, Pete?” 


“You know the one,” Pete said. “You 
@:: go around talking about me like that, 
utch, and get away with it.” 

“Who says I can’t?” Butch said, annoyed. 

The smile had disappeared from his face. 

“I do,” Pete said slowly. He drew the 
words out carefully, forming them slowly 
so he would sound tough. 

“Hey, I was only kidding!” Butch said, 
grinning when he saw that Pete was angry. 

“Well, you’d better find some other way 
of kidding,” Pete said in a low voice. It was 


the lowest voice he could manage and still 
make himself understood. But he figured he 
sounded really tough. “Because you make 
cracks like that about me, and you're in for 
trouble.” 

“What's eating you, anyway?” Butch de- 
manded, more curious than annoyed. 

Pete stepped forward. With one hard 
blow he swung his fist forward into Butch’s 
stomach. Too late, the startled boy tried to 
leap back. He fell to the ground, the wind 
knocked out of him. For a moment he 
gasped, like a fish out of water; then, draw- 
ing himself slowly to his feet—never tak- 
ing his eyes off Pete—he stood up. 


“I wasn’t kidding,” Pete said slowly. 


“Look, fellow, if you ” Butch began. 
But Pete was occupied with a second blow. 

This time Butch did not resort to verbal 
battle but flung up his fists and the boys 
were busy for some time in seeing how 
much damage they could do to each other. 

The man down the street stopped mow- 
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Hiding behind the phone booth, his fists clenched, Pete kept his eye on Butch in the malt shop. 
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ing his lawn and looked up in surprise, then 
came at a dogtrot up the street to see what 
was going on. A lady across the street 
peered out of the window and called the 
police. In short order the boys found a 
rather interesting situation on their hands. 
They were being held apart by two stern- 
faced policemen. 

“What's going on here?” one of the of- 
ficers demanded, given, as most policemen 
are, to asking about the obvious. 

Neither boy spoke. They were winded 
and red-faced and angry. 

“You'd better come on down to head- 
quarters and we'll have a nice little talk,” 
said the second police officer. 
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WHEN | WALK IN THE SNOW 
By HELEN SUE ISELY 


Do you know what I do when | walk in the 
snow? 

1 measure the depth of the snow with my 
toe. 


If the snow hides only the foot of my boot, 
I shall have fun with a slide and a scoot. 


But when the snow goes as high as my knee, 
I will make snowmen—a "he" and a "she." 


If the snow ever measures much higher than 
that, 
I'll never know—I'll be home with the cat! 





The boys grew frightened now. “And 
we'd better have that cut taken care of at the 
hospital,” the first officer said, looking at 
Pete. 

It was only then that Pete realized that 
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the odd feeling on the side of his face was 
a cut. Meekly, now, the boys followed the 
officers. The car stopped at the General 
Hospital, and after a couple of phone calls 
Pete was taken into a white-tiled room, 
where a man cleaned off his cheek and ex- 
amined the cut. Then, glancing at a doctor 
who had come in, he asked: “What do you 
think?” 

The doctor bent and looked at the wound. 
“Better take a couple of stitches,” he said. 

After some pain and a lot of time, a light 
bandage was applied and Pete was led out '@ > 
the room. His parents were there. There 
was a lot more time taken up by the talk 
with the police officers, and after a stern 
lecture the two boys were released to their { 
parents and taken home. 

Nobody said much in the car. When 
Pete’s father drove the family car into the 
driveway and stopped it in the garage, he 
didn’t get out. He turned around in the seat 
and took a long look (a long, stern look) 
at Pete and then said: “I thought you had 
more sense than to pull something like 
this.” 

With that he opened the door and both 
he and Mrs. Manning got out. Pete fol- 
lowed them toward the house. 

Mr. Manning had a lot more to say about 
the whole situation, and talked at length 
that evening. The more his father talked, 
the less Pete felt like repeating the experi- 
ence in the future. And when it was time 
to go to bed, Pete had to be careful, because 
every time he bumped the bandage on his 
cheek it hurt terrifically. 

Some time later the doctor took a look at 2 
the wound, and the stitches were removed. 

“Afraid you'll always have a scar there, my b 
boy,” the doctor said. “We did our best, but 

there'll always be a scar where the skin was 

torn.” 

And there was. The pale white line of k, 
skin still marks the place where Pete’s cheek 
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was torn. And Pete often notices it in the 
mirror in the mornings, and thinks back : 
to the time when he got in a big fight to $ = 
prove he wasn’t a mutton-head. 

“I don’t think I could have proved by any I 
better means that I was a mutton-head,” 
Pete observes with a smile. “Only a fool 
gets into a fight like that.” 

Pete reaches up there and runs his finger 
tips lightly across the scar—the scar that A 
will remain always on his cheek, a perma- 
nent reminder of a mistake. 





BIRDS THAT PLAY TAG 


By ASA C. THORESEN 


0° COURSE, you have seen pigeons in 
the city streets, and perhaps you have 
raised pigeons as a hobby. But have you ever 
seen a sea pigeon? Few people have! 
These curious birds are not really pigeons 
at all. They were given the name, probably 
because they like to sit around on the rocks 
near their nests, and often make circular 
flights together just as the common city 
pigeons make, for no apparent reason. They 
leave their perch, fly in a circle, then land 
in the same place again, having accom- 
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A sea pigeon with a fish it has caught—and two 
babies that are hoping they'll get a chance to eat it! 


plished nothing but taken a little exercise. 
Perhaps they enjoy the activity, just as 
children and even grown men and women 
enjoy playing games which really do not ac- 
complish anything besides exercise. 

When it is time for a serious game, the 
sea pigeons enter into it with all their 
energy. I have often watched a colony of 
sea pigeons. I soon discovered that these 
birds are more at home in the water than 
anywhere else and that their favorite game 
is a form of tag which may be called “catch- 
me-if-you-can.” 

The game usually begins when several 
birds floating aimlessly on the water sud- 
denly become restless. One of the group 
makes a quick motion toward another and 
then dives in quick retreat. The other bird 
turns and follows in close pursuit to catch 
him if he can. The playful spirit is taken 
up by the other birds and each begins to 
chase another. They dive and swim under 
water, using their wings to propel them- 
selves. They splash about beneath the sur- 
face, making the water appear as if boiling. 
They twist and turn, skitter over the surface 
of the water, dive again; and bursting from 
the water several yards from where they 
dived, they fly into the air, then drop with 
a splash into the water again. The game 
continues often for many minutes until they 
grow tired and stop to preen and straighten 
their feathers. To the onlooker the games 
present an exciting and humorous spectacle. 
When one pigeon is caught the game re- 
verses and the tagged chases the tagger. 

Life for sea pigeons is not all games, 
however; they have chores to attend to. First 
of all they must eat, and eating requires 

To page 16 
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THE ARMY, 


DRILL TEAM THAT BEAT 


THE NAVY, THE 


MARINES, AND ALL! 


FOREST BERRY, Reporting 


PLAG step, march, hut, tup, rip, pore. 
Satellite, march, hut, tup, rip, pore.” These 
rhythmical commands have been floating 
on the cool evening breeze every Wednes- 
day evening in Chula Vista, California. 

It all started because the Chula Vista 
Pathfinders wanted to let all the commu- 
nities around them know what Seventh-day 
Adventists stand for. 

On July 4, these loyal Pathfinders jour- 
neyed thirty miles to march in the Diamond 
Jubilee parade at Oceanside, California. 
They won the second-place trophy for drill 
teams, and Drillmaster Ernie Lacuesta laid 
bigger plans for the future. 

For many weeks he worked with the 
select group on sleepy Sunday afternoons 
and balmy Wednesday evenings. “Hut, tup, 
rip, pore, get in step, don’t rush the ca- 
dence,” his voice rang out. Ernie is a senior 
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at San Diego Union Academy. He is Ha- 
waiian, and was formerly a member of a 
prize-winning drill team in the Islands. Now 
he insists on perfection from his Pathfind- 
ers, and they give it to him. Children from 
all around beg to be allowed to join. There 
are twins, blonds, brunets, Hawaiians, and 
a Lutheran on the team. 

Finally, it was time foe the Fiesta de la 
Luna parade in home-town Chula Vista. 

September 21, 1958. Martial music filled 
the air, as the United States Marine Corps) 
the Navy, the Army, the American Legion, 
and countless high school bands and bugle 
corps, independent bands, and bands from 
foreign countries strutted down the street. 
The beautifully decorated floats drifted by 
the reviewing stand one by one, and the 
various divisions were filled with decorated 
horses and their riders. The majorettes and 
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1, Marching in V-for-victory formation. 2. The Mother Goose Step originated by this group. This is 
a very complicated and difficult step involving precision timing and coordination. The cadence is 
reversed eight times during the 32-count routine. 3. Saluting with both hands, an angular shot of 
the Flag Step. 4. Facing the judges and reviewing stand from the diamond formation. 5. The com- 
pletion of the Wagon Wheel just prior to the Sequence Drill. 6. The unified salute that is awarded 
the judges in the reviewing stand at the completion of Double English Left and Rightabout Step. 


pom-pom girls sashayed past, and the motor- 
cycle drill teams did their hair-raising, dare- 
devil routines. Then came the Pathfinders! 
First, the colors were unfurled—the blue 
and white and red and gold. Old “MV” 
was flying too. 

The applause was great as our youth 
went into a diamond formation and thence 
into a satellite formation, and emerged doing 
their precision Flag Step. They seemed like 
a machine moving to and fro. Like clock- 
work, the white and green and khaki clicked 


along, smooth as the wheels of a locomotive. 

The team was awarded first-place trophy, 
which pleased them very much. But they 
got even greater satisfaction when the ripple 
of applause around the reviewing stand 
hushed to a pause of respect, and the an- 
nouncer said, “This is the Chula Vista 
Pathfinder Club drill team, sponsored by 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church. Their 
white hats, gloves, and belts are emblematic 
of the purity of Jesus, in whose footsteps 
they try to walk.” 
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Dog That Interrupted the 


FTER Maccabees died, we didn’t think 

we could ever love another pet. Mac- 
cabees was as cute and lovely a little kitten 
as ever mewed her gentle way into people's 
hearts. She was yellow and white, with blue 
eyes and a white throat and the loveliest 
little face you ever saw. 

Our son Charles, who was a sophomore 
at Maplewood Academy, was deep in read- 
ing the Apocrypha at the time, so he named 
the little beauty Maccabees, and she grew 
to know her name very well. 

When fall closed in, a few mice got into 
the house. Little Maccabees girded herself 
for war, and soon the mice were gone. She'd 
run to me, mewing, and then would run 
back to the place where she had cornered a 
mouse. I knew she wanted help. If the 
mouse had taken refuge under the piano, 
grandpa’s cane would rout it, and Mac- 
cabees could pounce upon it. If it were be- 
hind some boxes in the closet, I must move 
them. Maccabees knew Id help her. Oh, 
she knew. 

She learned to sit up like a dog, walk on 
her hind legs, and even climb the door, peep 
in the window, and mew whenever she 
wanted in. 

Not only was she my pet, but Charles 
adored her, and she knew it. She slept on the 
foot of his bed every night. 

Our neighbor girl, Arlene Vandevere, 
used to come over every night to romp with 
her, so when Maccabees heard the crunching 
of her footsteps on the walk after supper, 
she would run to the door and mew for 
someone to let Arlene in. 

But one night after supper, Charles had 
to go over to the academy for some kind of 
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By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDM RDS ie 


meeting. He left, I remember, all happy and 
laughing. But in five minutes he was back, 
the tears streaming down his cheeks. He was 
carrying the battered, tiny body of little | 
Maccabees. She had decided to follow him 

to the school. In her effort to catch up with | 
his long strides, she had run into the. path of 
an automobile. 

“Mother,” Charles sobbed, “Maccabees is 
done for! She is dead, Mother!” 

I cried too. So did my husband and Ar- 
lene. We put the little body into a shoe box 
and covered it with a piece of pink silk 
from my scrap basket. We buried Maccabees 
out in our back yard near a rosebush. As we 
filled in the earth, we felt we could never 
love another pet quite so much. 

But the next day I had to go to Min- 
neapolis on business. Just as I was driving 
away, my husband came out to the car. “See 
if you can’t find some kind of pet for Charles 
while you are in the city,” he whispered. 
“Look in the newspaper. Every day there are 
ads about people who want to give their pets 
away. Bring him something.” 

I agreed. The depression was grinding 
down at the time, and few people had the 
money to pay out to buy pets. I didn’t. 

On entering the city, I happened to 
notice a sign reading City Dog Pound. On 
an impulse, I parked and went in. @ 

In cages around the rooms, dogs barked, 
snarled, whined, and howled. An old man 
took me around after informing me I could 
have my pick of the lot for $2.00. 

Oh, it was hard to decide! I stopped long 
beside a pretty black cocker spaniel, and 
still longer beside a beautiful Scotch collie, 
who cried and wanted me to take him so 
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The little lady stooped to pick up a dropped 
package, and before | could stop him, Otto 
had run from me and jumped up on her back. 


badly. When I went past his cage, there 
was real despair in his poor voice. It was 
like the cry of a lost soul. And though fif- 
teen years have come and gone since then, 
I've never forgotten that poor collie who 
pleaded with me to take him home. 

But ours was not a large house, so I had 
to choose a small dog. The old man led me 
to a cage containing a tiny toy terrier. It 
greeted me like a long-lost friend. Black 
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and white he was, with a tail that curled 
once, then started around again. I knew it 
was the one for me. 

When I got him home, Charlie—who by 
now was reading Otto Von Bismarck by 
Emil Ludwig—called the little scrap of a 
dog by the name of the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany, Otto Von Bismarck. We short- 
ened it, of course, to Otto. 

Our home was never the same again! 
Though we never forgot Maccabees, little 
Otto took her place, with all the bombast 
he could muster—and he mustered a lot. 

Soon he was learning faster than many 
children I know. 

First, he learned to sit up on his hind 
legs; but to this he added a trick of his own. 
He'd thrash the air with his front paws as if 
he were saying something very important. 
He did this particularly well after he had 
learned where the candy jar was! 

Next, he had to learn to catch the candy 
in his mouth, and to bark Thank you. 

We'd say, “Say Thank you, Otto.” He'd 
give two arf-arfs while pawing the air with 
his feet. It made us think of a threshing 
machine with the croup. 

When our sons went off to college, Otto — 





was left at home with us. I continued to 
teach him tricks so that when the boys came 
home he could show off. He loved to do 
that! 

When the boys would breeze in the door, 
the first thing they’d say would be, “Got any 
cake or cookies?” The second thing would 
be, “Does Otto know any new tricks?” 

Once I was very proud. I had taught him 
a trick which I believe no other dog any- 
where knew. 

“Otto,” I'd say, “go practice your music 
lesson.”. Away he'd trot to the piano bench 
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CALL HIS NAME GREAT 
By ROY Z. KEMP 


The one who does not shrink from right 
Nor tarry long with wrong, 

Who does not flee the righteous fight 
Because the foe is strong; 


Who does not lose his finer sense; 
Puts sham and shame aside, 

Nor dawdles long in indolence, 
But works with zest and pride; 


Whose will is strong and mind is keen, 
Who lends a helping hand; 

Whose life is open, true and clean 
As any in the land— 


Great is this man, and great his power. 
Honor him with fame, 

For in the final, reckoning hour, 
Great will be his name! 


i ee ee > 


and up on it he'd sit, just the right distance 
from the keys. He had to have a piece of 
music or a hymnbook in front of him so he 
could stop and smell it significantly, on 
occasion. Then, in between his smellings, 
his pretty paws would play a merry tune all 
over the keys. The boys laughed at him till 
they were breathless. I always rewarded him 
for every concert with a piece of his favorite 
candy—a cheap cone-shaped chocolate 
cream. 

Otto could jump through a hoop, over a 
stick, and carry a basket. But I taught him 
one trick that got me into trouble. 
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I would bend over and pat my back and 
say, “Jump up.” Otto would back up, then 
jump on my back. 

That was all right when I was prepared, 
and wanted him up there; but it got so I 
couldn't pick up a pin or lean over to 
straighten a rug, or even bend over to get a 
kettle out of the cupboard, but I'd have Otto 
on my back. It became a little tiresome. I 
would have to look around warily every 
time I needed to bend down for something, 
to see that no little dog was backing up 
getting ready to leap. 

I took him to town once, and had two 
adventures. A poor old woman was hobbling 
along ahead of me. She dropped a small 
parcel she was carrying and bent over to get 
it. Instantly, Otto was on her poor old back, 
and she was screaming pitifully. I ran to her 
and took him off, explaining that he was 
only a little trickster and meant no harm. I 
rubbed her back while Otto ran all around 
us in deep delight, as if he had really ac- 
complished something. Pretty soon the 
woman was laughing and said the whole 
thing brightened her day. “I seldom ever 
have an interesting thing happen to me,” 
she explained. “This will give me many a 
good laugh.” 

I thought, ruefully, that my life was just 
a little too full of adventure. 

We went on into town and I told Otto to 
stay with me. He had a way of running 
off to beg scraps at the butcher shop and I 
was afraid he’d get run over and killed. 

Suddenly I turned around and saw the 
little dog sneaking out the store door. A 
huge, fat man was leaving at the same time 
and Otto had taken advantage of his open- 
ing the door. “Otto, come right back here,” 
I said sternly. To my chagrin, man and dog 
both paused in the doorway, then came 
back toward me. 

“Vot? Did you call me, missus? I heard 
vunce dot you say Otto.” 

It was my turn to blush. “I was just calling 
this little dog,” I said. “His name is Otto.” 

“Vell, so am I Otto!” And everyone in 
the store laughed at that. 

I taught church school that fall, and Otto 
entered into another phase of his career. 
He could not for the life of him figure out 
why he couldn’t attend school. He came at 
recess, and became a fielder for the ball 
game that was always in lively progress in 
the back yard. When school began he would 

To page 18 














January isn’t the only time you can say, 


“HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


By JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


CIENTISTS tell us that we can wish 
our friends more than one kind of Happy 

New Year. This is because time can be 
measured in different ways. 

If we measure from birthday to birthday, 
as we all do at times, it would be a chron- 
ological year. This is always 365 days, or 
366 days when leap year gives February 
one more day. 

The financial year, too, is 365 days long, 
or 366 in a leap year. This is the name that 
business firms, institutions, and our City, 
state, and national governments use when 
referring to the business transactions for the 
year. They balance all accounts at the end 


We can wish our friends “Happy New Year” in 





of their financial or fiscal year. Such years 
may start on any date. Most financial years 
run from January 1 through December 31. 
The next most common system is July 1 to 
June 30. 

If we use the time it takes the earth to 
go from perihelion to perihelion—the point 
at which the earth is nearest the sun—our 
year would be 365 days, 6 hours, 13 min- 
utes, and 53.1 seconds long. This is known 
as the anomalistic year. 

On the other hand, if we measure time 
by the equinoxes, so that our seasons will 
always come at the same time, we have the 
tropical year, which is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 


almost any season—spring, summer, fall, or winter. 
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minutes, and 45.51 seconds long. Beginning 
with the spring equinox, on or about March 
21, it is the time it takes our planet to pass 
from one spring equinox to the next. It is 
also called the equinoctial, astronomical, 
natural, or solar year. If we did not use this 
type of year in making our calendars, we 
might soon be observing Christmas on the 
Fourth of July. 

Or we might use the sidereal year, measur- 
ing by the stars, as the astronomers do. The 
sidereal year is 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 
and 9.54 seconds long. This is about 20 
minutes longer than the tropical year. It is 
the time the earth requires to make one 
complete revolution in its orbit and come 
back to the same position with relation to 
the stars. 

We can also measure by the moon, as 
people did centuries ago. The /unar year is 
only 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 34 
seconds long. In 1959 it starts January 8. 

All of us, however, are most familiar with 
our cwil or calendar year. Like the chron- 
ological and fiscal years, it is 365 days long, 
or 366 on leap year. According to our pres- 
ent Gregorian calendar, it begins immedi- 
ately after midnight December 31. 

And as Christians, each of us might also 
add a personal new year—the anniversary of 
the date on which we accepted Jesus as our 
Saviour. This is perhaps the most blessed 
one, for it reminds us that with Christ’s 
help we can throw off the shackles of sin 
and doubt and face the future unburdened 
by regret or reproach. Because we know 
that we belong to Jesus, we face each new 
day and each new year with gladness, hope, 
and self-assurance. 





Birds That Play Tag 
From page 9 


hunting for food. Then there are eggs or 
young which need attention and care. 

Two or three eggs are usually laid on 
the bare rock in sheltered places—in cracks 
in the rocks, under boulders, or in holes in 
sandy cliffs. These eggs are about the size of 
a hen’s egg and irregularly marked with 
brown and lavender blotches. 

Thirty-one days after laying, the eggs 
crack open and out come the chicks. They 
are handsome little fellows in their jet black 
coats of soft down, and are able to move 
about at home soon after hatching. The 
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parent birds keep the stomachs of their 
young filled with fresh fish which are swal- 
lowed whole and head first. The young 
birds even digest the bones of the small 
fish they swallow. 

After about 35 days of eating, sleeping, 
and growing, the young birds leave the 
nests. They practice swimming and diving, 
then leave with the adult birds for the open 
ocean where, it is believed, they spend the 
winter. 

God has made many interesting birds and 
animals for our enjoyment. It would be 
fun to discover the secrets of the ones that 
live in your neighborhood. 


Car Crash on Deer Curve 
From page 3 


At 6 AM. the family had headed their 
car south, for Jim was to enroll as a fresh- 
man in the academy that day. It was a big 
event, and Pat was very proud of her older 
brother. 

Before they had driven five minutes, Pat’s 
head began to nod, and dad called back 
to her, “Pat, lie down and go to sleep. 
Mother, Jim, and I are sitting in the front 
seat so that you can sleep back there.” 

Pat protested that she wasn’t sleepy, but 
dad insisted that she lie down. Soon she was 
sound asleep. 

The early morning drive was beautiful, 
and mother noted things of interest as they 
drove along. Little traffic was on the high- 
way, so dad drove at a good speed. 

Just as they were rounding a deep curve 
in the highway, mother called out, “Look! 
See the deer! Isn’t it a beauty!” 

Then scr-e-e-ch! Bang! S-l-i-d-e—and over 
the car turned, headed back the opposite 
direction. 

It was at this point that Pat awoke and 
found herself standing on her head, for the 
car had turned over with her asleep on the 
back seat. 

When her forehead was washed, and 
mother and the kind woman found only a 
small scratch, Pat stopped crying and re- 
turned to the highway to look for the deer, 
but it was nowhere to be seen. 

The men who had gathered were busy 
now. Pat watched them. 

“Ready, get set, go!” called out a leader, 
and to Pat’s amazement the men set the car 
right-side-up again. 




















The dog that wouldn’t eat without 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


By GERTRUDE BROWNING 





PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 
Mrs. Browning, in the garden, offers Taggert a bone. 


— was a collie—beautiful, obe- 
dient, with a sensitive understanding of 
the behavior that becomes a gentleman. I 
had taught him to sit up before his meals 
while I said, partly in the Spanish I was 


learning, a little “grace before meat.” Put- 
ting the feeding bowl in its corner, I 
would give the command: “Sit up, sir.” 

Drooling but obedient, Taggert would 
sit, patiently waiting for the grace: “Vamos 
a comer. Pero, grace before meat. OK, 
sir.” (The Spanish part means, “Let us eat. 
But pty 

One morning I was late, hurrying to 
keep an early appointment. As I put Tag- 
gert’s food in his bowl, I caught the smell. 
of burning toast and turned away quickly. 

I buttered the toast and proceeded to eat. 
Taggert was unnoticed, forgotten. Then a 
little nudge of his nose drew my attention 
to his wistful, pleading eyes. I glanced to 
the corner and saw that his breakfast was 
untouched. 

“Why, Taggie, are you sick?” I ex- 
claimed. Suddenly I remembered that I hadn't 
said his grace. 

We both turned to the feeding bowl. I 
gave the command, “Sit up, sir.” And up he 
sat, eager, waiting for his blessing: “Vamos 
a comer. Pero, grace before meat. OK., 
sir. 

And life in Taggert’s world was once 
more well ordered, and right. The ritual 
over, the ceremony finished, Taggert could 
eat breakfast. 











“Will the ‘car run now, Mother?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“TI don’t know; we'll have to wait and see,” 
mother told her. 

Dad examined the tires. They seemed to 
be all right. He looked about to see if any 
gas or oil was leaking. “No signs of any 
leaks,” he reported. 

“Shall we go back home or continue our 
trip?” dad asked mother and the children. 

Jim and mother voted to continue. So dad 
turned the car around, waved good-by to 
the amazed crowd, and drove away. 


At the first open service station, dad 
stopped for a quick checkup. Again he 
reported no signs of leaks, so they trav- 
eled on. 

After a long silence, Pat began to hum a 
little song. 

“Happy now, Pat?” asked dad. 

“Oh, yes, Dad,” she said, “for it was all so 
providential.” 

“What are you talking about?” questioned 
dad. 

“Don’t you remember when you told me 
to lie down? If I had not, I might have been 
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thrown into the front seat and hurt seri- 
ously,” explained Pat. “I really wasn’t hurt 
much—just frightened, I guess.” 

Dad thought for a while, then said half- 
aloud, “Pat was asleep at the time when she 
would have been most frightened—she cer- 
tainly was protected. Mother and Jim and 
I were awake, but somehow we were pro- 
tected and escaped without injury. 

The family sang as the miles slipped by, 
and soon Jim was registering at the academy. 

As the family drove home, Pat thought 
over the events of the day. How happy she 
felt, for now she knew for sure that her 
guardian angel was with her. She felt 
proud of the tiny scratch on her forehead. 
To this day she has a little scar that reminds 
her of God's special protection over them 
when they rounded Deer Curve on High- 
way 101. 


Dog That Interrupted the Preacher 
From page 14 


get into line with the boys and girls, and 
my heart of stone would nearly melt, but I 
made him go home. I knew if he came in 
no one would study. “No, Otto,” I would 
say. “You can’t come to school. You have 
to go home.” His curly tail would uncurl 
and droop between his legs. He'd drop al- 
most to his belly, pleading. But school was 
business and I'd say, “No, no,” and close the 
door right in his cute little face. But Otto 
was forgiving. He'd be at the school door 
ready to accompany me home, every night. 
Ready and willing and eager to carry my 
stuff too. 

Once, Arthur L. White came to the acad- 
emy with his wondrous messages about Sis- 
ter Ellen G. White. I always go to every one 
of his meetings that I can, for I believe 
heartily in the Spirit of prophecy, and I be- 
lieve its messages will carry us through 
gloriously to the end of time. He had the 
big Bible with him, which his grandmother 
carried while in vision. 

Since all his meetings were at night, I 
felt sure that some of my church school 
children were missing them. I begged him 
to come and talk at the church school. I 
wanted the little ones to grow up loving 
and cherishing the “testimony of Jesus 
Christ” too. 

“When may I come?” he asked. 

“Any time,” I told him eagerly. “Just any 
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time. Nothing is more important than 
building faith. We'll lay down any lesson 
we may be studying.” 

It was so peaceful the day he came. The 
schoolhouse was clean and orderly, and In- 
dian summer breezes lifted the snowy cur- 
tains. An old cow belonging to one of the 
neighbors had wandered into the school- 
yard and was cropping the grass. Every- 
thing was beautiful. What I didn’t know 
was that Yvonne Vories, a lovely little girl 
of ten, had been melted by Otto's pleading 
that day. She had carried him in, wrapped 
in her red coat. In the bustle of getting 
seated, she transferred the tiny little fellow 
to a paper box in the corner. He knew he 
wasn't supposed to be there and was keep- 
ing very, very quiet so I wouldn’t find out. 
He curled up and went sound asleep, and all 
would have been well if Well, that’s 
something else again. 

Elder White began telling stories of the 
early days of the message. He told of weary 
journeys, in which Elder and Mrs. James 
White sat up in a carriage all night long to 
get to the next meeting. Then he launched 
into a splendid story of their travel by boat 
on the Mississippi River. 

“While they were on a big side-wheeler,” 
he said, “they leaned over the side and 
watched the other river traffic. The river was 
full in those days. There were no good roads 
leading south. Then Sister White noticed 
barges floating along, full of lumber from 
the north woods. The men sitting on the 
barges called up to them, ‘Got anything to 
read?’” 

Then Elder White, in order to make the 
story more real, added a few sound effects. 

We could almost hear the chug, chug of 
the engine and the splash, splash of the pad- 
dle wheels. We imagined we could almost 
see Elder and Mrs. White leaning over talk- 
ing to the news-hungry woodsmen. But 
alas and alack! Otto heard those sound ef- 
fects! Right when the children were lean- 
ing forward, living again the early victories, 
Otto burst from his box, the hackles on his 
back raised, and charged at the man who 
was making all those whirring and chug- 
ging sounds. 

It was alarming, and I can’t blame Elder 
White for retreating hastily. I would have, 
too, if I hadn’t known that Otto would never 
attack a preacher intentionally. I was on my 
feet immediately and put the little trouble- 
maker outside where he belonged. 











Elder White continued the story and told 
of how James White tied pieces of coal to 
copies of the Review and Present Truth 
and tossed them down to the eager men 
on the barges. “We'll never know till the 
judgment day just what good things like 
that have done,” he said. 

“Now, I want to tell you, since we've had 
a little experience with an animal, about a 
lovely black Jersey heifer my grandmother 
had. Oh, it was so beautiful, and Sister 
White loved it dearly. 

“When the hired man went to milk her, 
grandmother would sometimes go along. 
She'd pat the silky coat of the cow, and the 
pretty animal loved her and would always 
answer her gentle talk in soft moos. ‘Co co, 
bossy,’ she’d say. ‘Moo, moo-o-0-0 moo-o, 
the cow would answer, and would rub her 
silky head against grandmother’s arm.” 

But that sound effect was too much for 
the gentle bossy in the yard. Suddenly, right 
in the midst of Elder White’s mooing, my 
curtains were thrust aside, and the soapy 
nose of the neighbor cow entered the con- 
versation. “Moo-o-0, moo-o-0,” she answered 
Elder White. 

We laughed till we were weak. Elder 
White told me, “I'll never forget your 
school!” 

Poor little Otto ran afoul of a vicious 
billy goat on one of his excursions around 
town investigating things. The rough old 
he-goat must have given him an exceed- 
ingly bad time, for ever afterward when he 
came to that place he would make a wide 
detour, passing by on the other side of the 
street. Even the word “goat” in ordinary 
conversation would raise his hackles and 
set off a low angry growl deep down in his 
throat. 

Once, for the fun of it, I had Otto help 
bring in the clothes. I let him drag in an 
old mop rag and a scrub cloth. He came 
back eagerly and wanted to bring in sheets 
and pillow cases. He became so enamored 
with bringing in the clothes that one day 
he came joyfully home from the west part 
of town dragging a pretty night gown. I 
had to stop that business. He took a per- 
sonal interest in my chickens and herded 
them jealously. Not one of them was al- 
lowed to wander far afield, and when I 
spoke Otto would chase them all back to 
the hen house. 

There were chicken thieves abroad, and 
one night Otto heard unusual thumps in 
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Beginnings 
4. Ps. 22:28 God is above earthly rulers 
5. Gen. 1:1 The world began with God 
6. Gen. 1:26 The beginning of man 
7. Gen. 1:27 Man began in God’s image 
8. Gen. 1:31 Everything began with God 
9. Rom. 5:19 Sin on earth began with dis- 
obedience 
10. Rom. 5:12 Death began because of sin 








the direction of the chicken house. He was 
right at the door ready, willing, eager to go 
out. 

We let him go. There were no sounds for 
a minute; then we heard terrible snarls and 
growls, a muffled exclamation, and heavy 
feet running over frozen ground. All was 
accompanied by a sharp obbligato of shrill 
yips. It was enough to curdle your blood. I 
ventured outside. The hen-house door was 
open; the lock had been knocked off, but 
not one hen was missing. Otto came back 
pretty soon, grinning, dancing, happy. I’ve 
always wondered what he did to those 
would-be thieves, but whatever it was it was 
effective—and Otto enjoyed doing it! 

Later, my husband and I were called to the 
mission field, into Central Africa. We left 
Otto with our Bob’s wife’s folks, the Sanso- 
nettis in Maywood. He trotted happily into 
their lives and hearts, too, but I missed the 
little dog. He had been company for me 
while the boys were away. I wondered if 
he’d remember me when I returned after 
seven long years. I think he did. He walked 
round and round and round me, his pretty 
face a mask of puzzlement. 

I slept at the Sansonettis’, and the next 
morning I was awakened by Otto's cold 
little nose thrusting at my hand. Suddenly, 
I thought of—goats! I knew he had not 
seen any goats around Chicago. If he’d re- 
member goats, I was sure he'd remember 
me. I sat up. “Otto!” I said. “Are there goats 
out there?” Instantly, he was at the window, 
looking out at the swirling traffic, his hack- 
les raised, barking at goats he’d seen seven 
years before. 

Otto is dead now, but I remember him 
as a bright spot in my life. I look forward to 
the glad day when ali animals will be tame 
in heaven; when birds will come to our 
hands, and squirrels will not be afraid, and 
we'll never have to say good-by to cute little 
pets like Otto and Maccabees. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: "Lessons From God's Book of Nature" 


II—All Nature Called to 
Praise God 


(JANUARY 10) 


Memory VERSE: “Both young men, and maid- 
ens; old men, and children: Let them praise the 
name of the Lord: for his name alone is excel- 
lent; his glory is above the earth and heaven” 
(Psalm 148:12, 13). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Psalm 148 through carefully. Count up 
the number of creatures and things the psalmist 
calls upon to praise God. How many reasons are 
given for praising the Lord? Read over the mem- 
ory verse several times in preparation for mem- 
orizing it during the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Angels Called to Worship God 


Open your Bible to Psalm 148. 


This week we are taking for our study a 
psalm that is something like a roll call of all 
creation. It calls upon all that God has made to 
sing praises. 

“How can he think out such a clever thing?” 
we ask as we see the product of some great 
inventor. “(How can she do such exquisite work?” 
we ask as we see a beautiful etching or piece 
of needlework done by an artist. ““How can he 
play or sing so marvelously?” we ask of a musi- 
cian. We stand in awe at the works of great and 
clever men. How much more we should stand 
in awe of the works of the Creator of the uni- 
verse, the One who holds the stars in space, who 
causes the tiny seed to grow into a mighty plant, 
who fashions the snowflake and puts power into 
the atom! Yet how seldom we stop to praise our 
Creator. 


The psalm we are studying this week calls all 
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to worship. Find who are first on this roll call, 
in verses 1 and 2. 

“*Holy and reverend is His name,’ the psalm- 
ist declares. Angels when they speak that name, 
veil their faces. With what reverence, then, 
should we, who are fallen and sinful, take it 
upon our lips!”—Messages to Young People, p. 
251. 

For further reading: 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 
106, 107). 

THINK! Do you frequently lift up your heart 
to praise God for His goodness? 

ReEsoLve to give Him the honor due to His 
name. 


Thoughts From _ the 
157, 158 (1956 ed., pp. 


MONDAY 
The Hosts of Heaven Praise His Name 


Open your Bible to Psalm 148. 


Look in verses 2 to 5 to find who are next 
called on in this roll call of praise. 

It was God’s hand that made the sun and the 
moon and the stars. He set them in their places 
and it is His power that daily keeps them. 

“The hand of the Infinite One is perpetually 
at work guiding this planet. It is God’s power 
continually exercised that keeps the earth in 
position in its rotation. It is God who causes 
the sun to rise in the heavens.”—The Ministry 
of Healing, p. 416. 

You can read about the decree God made for 
the hosts of heaven, in verse 6. 

When we look skyward on a clear night and 
see each constellation in place and each planet 
in its appointed position, we cannot help think- 
ing of the greatness and the goodness of the 
Creator who set them in position and keeps them 














there. In that way they render praise to God, 
and for that we should praise Him. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
308, par. 3. 

THINK, every time you look at the stars and 
the moon at night, of God’s faithfulness. 

Pray to be as dependable and faithful as the 
sun, moon, and stars in their course. 


TUESDAY 
The Elements 


Open your Bible to Psalm 148. 


Next on the roll call of praise are the elements 
of weather. Name them as they are given, in 
verse 8. 

Each one, fire (lightning), hail, snow, vapors 
(mist), wind, has a purpose to perform in re- 
freshing the earth and the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds it. Each fulfills His Word, as the verse 
tells us. 

We can all remember times, however, when 
the forces of the weather seemed to run wild 
—great storms destroyed buildings, storms par- 
alyzed traffic and froze gardens, floods threat- 
ened crops and lives. The Bible has an explana- 
tion for this. 

“He causeth it to come, whether for correc- 
tion, or for his land, or for mercy” (Job 37:13). 

There was the time when huge hailstones fell 
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on the Amorites who had persistently gone 
against God’s people for many years, and also 
upon the Egyptians who had oppressed God’s 
people. John the revelator tells us about a 
plague of hailstones that will terrify the wicked 
in the last days. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 509, pars. 2-4. 

THINK of the power in the forces of weather, 
and consider that this tremendous power is only 
one fraction of the mighty power of God. 

Pray for more reverence for the God who 
unleashes the forces of weather. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Earth and All That Grows on It 


Open your Bible to Psalm 148. 


Read verse 9 and see what is next called upon 
to praise God. 


The mountains and hills, standing seemingly 
immovable, seem to speak of strength. The 
psalmist calls them “the everlasting hills.”” Build- 
ings are erected and after a time fall into decay. 
Great trees grow to maximum height and may 
stand for many years, even centuries, but even- 
tually they rot and fall; but mountains are al- 
ways in the same place. They reflect the fact 
that God is everlasting. Trees have inspired 
many poets, both in the Bible and apart from 





the Bible, to praise the One whose hand formed 
them. 


Trees teach us many lessons. As their roots 
grow down into the earth we learn that we too 
must strike our roots deep in order to stand 
when the storms of life buffet. The evergreens, 
keeping their green leaves summer and winter, 
teach us to be constant, whatever the condi- 
tions around us. 

Read verse 10 to find what else on the earth 
is called to praise the name of the Lord. 

“In His teaching from nature, Christ was 
speaking of the things which His own hands 
had made, and which had qualities and powers 
that He Himself had imparted. In their original 
perfection all created things were an expression 
of the thought of God.’—Christ’s Object Les- 
sons, p. 18. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 115. 


THINK how the evergreens teach us a lesson 
of constancy as Christian witnesses. 

Pray to be unvarying as you witness for God, 
always true to Him. 


THURSDAY 
All People Are Called to Praise God 


Open your Bible to Psalm 148. 


Last on this roll call of praise are the people 
who inhabit the earth. Read verses 11 to 13 
and see what cl of le are called on. 


No one is excluded, high or low, young or old. 

The last verse in the book of Psalms tells us, 
“Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord” (Ps. 150:6). 

“Heaven is full of joy,” we are told. “It re- 
sounds with the praises of Him who made so 
wonderful a sacrifice for the redemption of the 
human race. Should not the church on earth be 
full of praise? Should not Christians publish 
throughout the world the joy of serving Christ? 
Those who in heaven join with the angelic choir 
in their anthem of praise must learn on earth 
the song of heaven, the keynote of which is 
thanksgiving.”—Testimonies, vol. 7, p. 244. 

Are you practicing here on earth so that you 
will be able to take part in that mighty choir 
in heaven? Let’s make it a habit to praise God 
every time we think of His goodness. When you 
see a beautiful bird flying by—thank Him for it. 
When you gaze on a lovely tree or mountain— 
praise God for it. When you receive His help in 
your lessons, His strength to overcome tempta- 
tion—praise Him for His help. As you think on 
Christ and His sacrifice for our salvation, bow 
your head in praise and thankfulness. 

For further reading: Psalm 150—another beau- 
tiful psalm of praise. 

Tuink! Have you acquired the habit of prais- 
ing God from your heart? 


Pray to learn the art of praising. 





FRIDAY 


TELL WHY YOU THINK each of the following 
reflects the praise of God. 


The angels Snow Trees 
The constellations Lightning Animals 
The sun Wind Birds 
The moon Mountains Men 


Review the memory verse. 





W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 
From page 5 


newed attack of blackwater fever. Remem- 
bering the fateful words of the doctor, he 
tremblingly opened the second. It said that 
Nora had died. 

Little Naomi felt very lonely when her 
mother was gone. She saw her being laid 
away in the earth, and sprang to the side of 
the grave, crying out, “Oh, Mama, why have 
you left me alone in the world?” Nora 
Anderson had left a message for her hus- 
band. When she knew there was no hope of 
her recovery, she had the nurse write these 
words for her lonely Harry: “Take care of 
Naomi. Stay by the mission, and make it all 
that we planned, under God, it should be.” 

Harry Anderson did just that. A worker 
was sent to relieve him, and he went to the 
Cape. Then, in company with Naomi, he 
took the boat for America. Here he put 
Naomi in school. God had not forsaken him. 
He married again, and returned with his new 
wife to Africa. They came to Rusangu Mis- 
sion Station, where through ten years of ear- 
nest toil together they fulfilled Nora’s last 
request, and made the mission what they 
had planned, under God, it should be. 

Yes, there is a price to pay in mission 
service. But if the price is sometimes high, 
the reward cannot be measured. Harry An- 
derson paid that price and the crown of 
eternal life will surely be his. 

(To be continued) 
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NEW COATS FOR WINTER — By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1988 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Arctic hares in Alaska 
wear their white coats 
most of the year. 


White-tailed jack rabbits change their 
brows coats to white ones in winter. 
Other ie do set change. 


Snowshoe hares change 
to white as soon as the 
first snow fails. 


ad 
L 


Weasels keep « biack 
tali-tip on their winter 
sult, which is the costly 
ermine worn by kings. Lemmings also find white a good 
protective color for winter clothes 
in the barren lands where they live. 


f nati 
i Many birds change to different plumage 
t 


in winter, but the ptarmigans are the only 
ones that change from brown to white. 
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